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THE INADEQUACY OF THE PRINCIPLE OF 
METHODOLOGICAL INDIVIDUALISM ? 


I. INTRODUCTION 


OT long ago, Mr. J. W. N. Watkins expressed himself in favor 

of ‘‘the principle of methodological individualism,’’ a doc- 
trine in the philosophical foundations of social science which de- 
mands that all of the concepts used in social science theory be 
exhaustively analyzable in terms of the interests, activities, voli- 
tions, and so forth of individual human beings.? It seems to me, 
however, that the principle is entirely too restrictive and would 
preclude social scientists asking what on the face of it seem like 
perfectly reasonable questions. And this, in turn, would radically 
limit the possibilities of social science theory formation. The pur- 
pose of the present paper is to make this clear. 

Few would deny that Mr. Watkins’ papers, together with the 
writings on the subject by Professors K. R. Popper*® and F. A. 
Hayek,‘ are the most important attempts to provide an account of 
the principle. But while they do describe and even illustrate it, 
I fear that it cannot be said that they have attempted to provide 
a systematic argument in defense of it. A possible exception is 
Professor Hayek, who may wish his emphasis upon the subjective 


1The present paper is based upon a discussion first presented in my dis- 
sertation, Form, Function and Structure: a Philosophical Study Concerning 
the Foundations of Theory in Anthropology (unpublished manuscript in the 
Sterling Memorial Library, Yale University, 1954). Without imputing to him 
any responsibility for its content, I would like to thank my friend, Mr. Samuel 
E. Gluck, for his many helpful suggestions, without which this paper would be 
far less readable than it is. 

2J. W. N. Watkins, ‘‘Ideal Types and Historical Explanation,’’ British 
Journal for the Philosophy of Science, Vol. 3 (1952), pp. 22-43; ‘‘The Prin- 
ciple of Methodological Individualism,’’ ibid., pp. 186-189. 

8 Karl R. Popper, The Open Society and Its Enemies, Princeton, 1950 
(1st English ed., 2 vols., London, 1945). References will be given to the 
Princeton edition, with references to the first English edition following in 
parentheses. 

4F. A. Hayek, The Counter-Revolution of Science, Glencoe, Ill., 1952. 
This is a volume of papers that were first published elsewhere. 
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character of the data of social science to serve as such an argu- 
ment.> But this emphasis either results from a confusion of the 
psychological and the phenomenological senses of ‘‘mind,’’ in which 
the objective sociocultural content of thought and experience is 
treated exclusively from the subjective standpoint of the experi- 
encing individual*; or it is an attempt to insist that no social 
systems are possible without people, as if to suggest that methodo- 
logical collectivism’ implies the opposite. But not even the 
stronger doctrine of ontological collectivism (e.g., Hegel) requires 
so absurd a thesis, and thus it appears that Professor Hayek’s 
point offers no systematic support to the principle. | 
The present paper will attempt to point out that there are. 
problems confronting social science that require solutions not 
amenable to individualistic analysis and yet are not holistic or 
historicistic. Methodological collectivism does not deny that there 


~is much to be usefully learned from the study of the individualistic 


aspects of human action, but it does insist that merely because 
all human cultures are first discovered through the activities of 
their individual members it does not follow that there are no pos- 
sible problems for which the particular individuals are irrelevant. 
In most of their activities people behave in culturally sanctioned 
ways, and this way of expressing it immediately suggests the 
feasibility of conceptually separating the man from his culture.® 
Unless this conceptual separation is possible, I cannot see how we 
can ever account theoretically for any way of behaving; all we 
can discuss are individual behavers. It is not irrelevant to point 
out that the references and citations in the writings of the afore- 
mentioned methodological individualists clearly suggest that they 
are very much interested both in history, which is largely con- 
cerned with the descriptive reconstruction of action within a given 
situation, and theoretical economics, which provides a highly ab- 
stract’ account of economic behavior within economic and social 
institutions the existence of which is already assumed. To the 


5 See May Brodbeck, ‘‘On the Philosophy of the Social Sciences,’’ Phi- 
losophy of Science, Vol. 21 (1954), pp. 140-156, pp. 142 ff., for other com- 
ments on this subject. 

6 See my ‘‘Bidney’s Humanistic Anthropology,’’ Review of Metaphysics, 
Vol. 8 (1955), pp. 493-509, pp. 501 f. 

7I have retained the term ‘‘ methodological collectivism’’ inasmuch as it is 
the term used in the literature of our subject, but I do feel it to be an awkward 
expression and even a misleading one. I would have preferred to use 
‘‘sociologism,’’ which would suggest that some concepts of social science 
theory are entirely sociocultural and not to be treated as individualistic or 
psychologistic. 

8 Cf. Georg Simmel, The Sociology of Georg Simmel, tr. and ed. by Kurt 
H. Wolff, Glencoe, Ill., 1950, pp. 26 ff. 
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theoretical questions of institutional development and change, of 
major interest to sociologists and anthropologists, they seem to- 
have paid little attention. And it is precisely upon the analysis: 


of such questions that the principle of methodological individual- 
ism breaks down. 


II. A Non-Inpivipvauistic SociocuLTuRAL THEORY 


To anthropological writers, kinship and the nomenclature of 
kinship have long been matters of interest. Few things may 
seem as trivial as the terms we use to designate the people to whom 
we are related; we call our aunts ‘‘aunt’’ and our cousins 
‘‘cousin’’ and there the matter ends. Consequently a brief illus- 
tration of the anthropological view may well be in order. Were 
we to learn of a group that used one and the same kin-term to 
denote both the mother and the mother’s younger sister but a 
separate and distinct term for the mother’s older sister, our reac- 
tion would probably be one of amused indifference. To anthro- 
pologists, however, such information would suggest that the pre- 
ferred choice for a second wife is the younger sister of the first 
wife but not her older sister. As a potential, or even actual, 
stepmother of the children of her sister, having to them a socio- 
logical relationship not unlike that of their own mother, she is 
called by the same term. Whether or not this is true for any 
given society would have to be determined by empirical field re- 
search. But our example does suggest that kinship nomenclature 
is affected by sociological factors, and further suggests the feasibil- 
ity of constructing a systematic theory about the sociocultural 
determination of systems of such nomenclature.® 

Although thinking along the above lines has been suggestive 
and useful, it must be admitted that no small amount of it has 
been hit-or-miss, after-the-fact speculation attempting to rational- 
ize seemingly strange terminologies.° It is, therefore, to the 


9Cf. A. R. Radcliff-Brown: ‘‘There are some who would regard this 
kind of terminology as ‘contrary to common sense,’ but this means no more 
than that it is not in accordance with our modern European ideas of kinship 
and its terminology. ... The Choctaw and Omaha terminologies do call for 
some explanation; but so does the English terminology, in which we use the 
word ‘cousin’ for all children of both brothers and sisters of both mother 
and father—a procedure which would probably seem to some non-Europeans 
to be contrary not only to common sense but also to morals. What I wish 
to attempt, therefore, is to show you that Choctaw and Omaha terminologies 
are just as reasonable and fitting in the social systems in which they occur as 
our terminology is in our social system.’’ (Structure and Function in Primi- 
tive Society, London, 1952, pp. 55 f.) 

10 An example of this is discussed ibid., pp. 56 ff. 
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credit of Professor George Peter Murdock that he has attempted 
to bring some order into these studies through the development of 
a theory which attempts to show that the state or form of any 
given system of kinship nomenclature is determined by (or is a 
function of) the states or forms of certain specified sociocultural 
variables.11_ These are four in number: the rule of marriage, the 
form of the family, the rule of descent, and the rule of residence. 
For the purpose of the present paper we will have no need to 
discuss these, nor need we be concerned about the empirical ade- 
quacy of the particular theory introduced as our example.’ My 
concern here is only with the kind of theory it is and the tenability 
of formulating such theories. For each of these variables Pro- 
fessor Murdock has determined the possible types—there being 
only a very small number of ways of reckoning descent, through 
either parent or through both, and similarly for the other variables 
—and one is thus able to determine the number of possible combi- 
nations that could be had. And this would be the number of 
possible types of social system, if it should prove to be theoretically 
advantageous to define the social system in terms of these vari- 
ables. But regardless of any more widespread application of such 
social system types, it is clearly a methodological assumption of 
the given theory that we may talk about a system that is defined 
in terms of five variables, the four relatively independent variables 
mentioned and the system of kinship nomenclature.” 

For any given empirical sociocultural system it is possible to 
determine which of the limited number of social system types it is. 
But is is also possible to talk meaningfully about system types that 
have never been discovered. One hypothetically, but perhaps not 


11 George Peter Murdock, Social Structure (New York, 1949), Ch. 7, 
‘*The Determinants of Kinship Terminology.’’ 

12It might be worth while if some symbolic logician would attempt to 
re-state in formal language the theory as it is now, in order to learn both if 
the theorems are a self-consistent set and if it might not be possible to derive 
still more of them once the limitations of the English language are overcome. 

18 Of course, we may hope that similar theories may be constructed to 
account for change in each of the variables of the present theory. Professor 
Murdock seems to think that change in the rule of residence is most important 
for change in the kinship system, and seeks to show in Chapter 8 how the 
form of the rule is related to economic matters. Could we anticipate theo- 
retically changes of a specific kind in the rule, then we would be able, further, 
to anticipate changes in the nomenclature of kinship. And while all such 
theories would define or postulate methodologically systems or types, there is 
no reason to think that their theoretical use implies reification, though Mr. 
Watkins asserts that he cannot allow the use of sociologistic concepts unless 
it can he shown that their reification would be justified (loc. cit., p. 189). 
Cf. Marion J. Levy, Jr., The Structure of Society, Princeton, 1952, pp. 30 f. 
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nomologically,* possible rule of residence, the ‘‘amitalocal’’ rule, 
could be characterized as a ‘‘cultural provision that unmarried fe- 
males take up their residence with a paternal aunt and bring their 
husbands to their aunt’s home when they marry.’’** Since no so- 
cial system having this feature has ever been described any charac- 
terization of such a system would not be what Mr. Watkins calls an 
‘*individualistic ideal type,’’ that is, a type constructed out of spe- 
cifically observed social experience. On his view, until you have 
determined empirically that such a type exists—or, for the sake 
of those who tend to impute strange philosophical beliefs to every 
use of realistic language, that the type is a model for the social 
behavior in some empirical sociocultural system—it has no content 
and is theoretically superfluous. I fear that some thinkers have 
determined to insist that social science must labor under restric- 
tions it would never occur to them to impose upon physical science. 
Were they more consistent they would forbid our talking about 
ideal gases and free swinging pendulums; we can only speculate 
upon what they might have said to Mendeleef about the then ex- 
isting gaps in his periodic table. But no physicist would recog- 
nize any obligation to accept such guidance and there is no reason 
for social scientists to do so either. Professor Murdock’s theory 
makes it perfectly proper for us to talk about systems that have 
never been discovered. Indeed, there are some possible occasions 
that may require us to believe that some determinate type of 
system, for which we have no evidence of a factual or individual- 
istic nature, did exist. We are informed that the evidence is over- 
whelming that avunculocal residence ** ‘‘can never develop out of 
neolocal, bilocal, or patrilocal residence.’’?” In consequence, a 
social system having an avunculocal rule of residence cannot have 
been preceded by any type other than one or another of those with 
a matrilocal rule. Also,-it may be the case that the possibilities 
for change at any given time are restricted by the fact that not 
all of the forms that any given variable may have are compatible 
with all of the present forms of the others. If we know, on his- 
torical evidence, that a given people had at one time a social 
system type out of which its present type could not have developed, 

14 Ward H. Goodenough, ‘‘Amitalocal Residence,’’ American Anthro- 


pologist, N. S., Vol. 53 (1951), pp. 427-429. 

15 Murdock, op. cit., p. 71. 

16 Under an avunculocal rule of residence a young man would settle with 
his maternal uncle and bring his bride to live there; under a neolocal 
rule a married couple establishes an independent household; and under a 


bilocal rule such a couple has the option of settling with the family of either 
the husband or the wife. ’ 


17 Murdock, op. cit., p. 207. 
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we would be required—assuming Murdock’s theory or some modi- 
fication of it—to conclude that some other social system type, for 


_the existence of which we have no other evidence, did in fact exist. 


(Here too those who would feel better about it may translate my 
sentence into another one, replacing the idea of an existing social 
system with that of a model for social behavior. My own feeling 
is that the form of expression is of no consequence to my argument, 


but that realistic language is less complicated.) 


III. Some CHARACTERISTICS OF THE THEORY 


Relevant to the problem of the present paper are two charac- 
teristics of the theory of kinship nomenclature: (1) it is not 
amenable to analysis according to the prescription of methodologi- 
cal individualism and yet is not holistic or historicistic; and (2) 
it is not psychologistic inasmuch as all its concepts are entirely 
upon the sociocultural level, making no appeal to the psychological 
dispositions of individual people.*® 

To characterize a society in terms of the variables of the theory 
is to say nothing about the human individuals of whom it consists. 
To know that in such and such a society descent is reckoned in the 
female line or that residence is avunculocal provides no informa- 
tion about the aspirations and activities of particular persons. 
Finally, to discover that anticipated changes in the economy of the 
society will make the present rule of residence inconvenient or 
anachronistic, and that the present forms of other variables of the 
social system will make some specific form of change the most 
reasonable to expect, requires no reference to the personalities and 
psychological propensities of particular persons.’® 


18 My own view is that methodological individualism cannot be separated 
from psychologism, but Professor Popper advocates an individualistic sociology 
which is autonomous (an incongruous position which Mr. Watkins, in his 
recognition of the psychologistic nature of his thesis, has been consistent 
enough to avoid, op. cit., pp. 28 f.). Nevertheless, he is forced to admit some 
psychological laws but seeks to avoid the issue by calling them trivial. 

19In a private communication, Dr. J. O. Wisdom wonders whether I per- 
haps ‘‘use the phrase ‘methodological individualism’ quite differently from 
Popper or Watkins.’’ I suppose he has in mind the recent attempt by Mr. 
Watkins, in a rejoinder to Miss Brodbeck’s paper (‘‘ Methodological Indi- 
vidualism: A Reply,’’ Philosophy of Science, Vol. 22 (1955), pp. 58-62), to 
distinguish between a methodological individualism which allows the use of 
anonymous individual concepts and detailed individualistic explaining. He 
claims that he means to advocate the former (p. 62), and rereading his earlier 
paper I can see that there is an element of this present. But that Miss 
Brodbeck and I should both have misunderstood his intention suggests that 
there is a basis for the misunderstanding in the paper itself. And since the 
paper has achieved some degree of fame, as attested by its inclusion in an 
important anthology of Readings in the Philosophy of Science (ed. by H. 
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But while the theory we have been considering is not indi- 
vidualistic, it is also not holistic or historicistic. Professor Mur- 
dock has sought to specify the variables that bear upon the socio- 
cultural phenomena he seeks to deal with. There is no appeal to 
the nature of the whole, no notion that what occurs in change is the 
actualization of inherent potentiality. Use of the term ‘‘methodo- 
logical holism’’ where others speak of ‘‘methodological collectiv- 
ism’’ indicates that Mr. Watkins views all non-individualistic 
theories as necessarily holistic. But this results from not paying 
sufficient attention to the kind of theory we are presently discuss- 
ing. Professor Murdock claims no inevitable necessity for the 
kind of change he describes. But he does insist that whenever 
the theoretically necessary and sufficient conditions obtain for some 
determinate kind of kinship system, then we may reasonably ex- 
pect that kind of system to appear.”® The individual character- 
istics of the members of the society need not be taken into account. 

I have said that the theory of kinship nomenclature is not 


Feig] and M. Brodbeck, New York, 1953), to warn possible readers against 
what I deem to be a methodological inadequacy seems perfectly justified, quite 
apart from Mr. Watkins’ clarification. 

The clarification, it may be noted, does not result in any methodological 
improvement. Mr. Watkins would have social science rely heavily upon 
(general as well as individual) psychological dispositions in constructing its 
explanations, but he seems entirely to ignore the recent studies by anthro- 
pologists and psychologists of the cultural conditioning of such dispositions. 
And well he might, for I cannot see how he could ever deal with such matters 
while insisting upon a theory which makes psychological dispositions methodo- 
logically primary. Moreover, even where there may be dispositions that are 
universal among men, these could not be used in explaining how any given 
social institution of a specific people (or its particular disposition set) came 
to be as it is. Mr. Watkins’ paper, then, while it does provide illustrations 
of what I discuss below as synchronic social studies, remains, even as clarified, 
methodologically inadequate, for it does not allow the possibility of formu- 
lating the kind of a diachronic sociocultural theory of which Murdock’s is an 
example. 

20Mr. James B. Watson (‘‘Four Approaches to Cultural Change: A 
Systematic Assessment,’’ Social Forces, Vol. 32 (1953), pp. 137-145) has 
attempted to treat Murdock’s theory as historicistic or, in his term, ‘‘de- 
velopmental.’’ A careful reading of his paper, however, makes it clear that 
his error results from mistaking some theorems of the theory for the theory 
itself. He notes that given some antecedent state of the social system, 
Professor Murdock allows that only a small number of possible states may 
sueceed it. (A really developmental theory would not permit a number of 
alternatives.) But he has failed to note that the reason for this is that 
given the forms of the variables in that antecedent state, only a limited 
number of the changes possible in any one of them would be compatible with 
the existing forms of the others taken together. Thus, we have not the 
paradoxical eventless change of historicistic theories, but the precise specifica- 
tion of the reasons for change. | 
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psychologistic, but in view of Professor Murdock’s own assertion 
to the effect that one ‘‘system of organized knowledge which has 
significantly influenced this volume is behavioristic psychology,’’ 74 
a remark or two on this point is necessary. I believe that we have 
here a confusion of two points: one concerning the enculturation 
of the individual and the other concerning sociocultural change. 
The former quite clearly requires that reference be made to psy- 
chology and in particular to the theory of learning. The other 
has no such requirement. The behavior of every member of the 
society may be treated from the vantage point of psychological 
theory, and if the phenomena dealt with by social theory had no 
effect upon the behavior of individuals we may be sure that there 
would be no resultant social change. But it is the experience of 
social science that the basic bio-psychological similarity of human 
beings in general makes it unnecessary to take account of the 
psychology of individuals when explaining sociocultural change ”?; 
it is enough to deal with variables that are entirely on the socio- 
cultural level. As Miss Brodbeck well remarks, ‘‘ Psychological 
laws may be ubiquitous, but social laws may be formulated without 
taking them into account.’’?* While societies consist of human 
beings, the psychological basis of individual learning and behavior 
plays no logical role in the kind of explanation represented by the 
theory we have been considering, Stated in another way, while 
the comparatively stable bio-psychological nature of the human 
race may be a necessary condition for human sociocultural systems, 
it is not a sufficient condition for the specific forms of any of them. 


IV. SyncwHronic anp DiacHronic Soctat StTupIiEs 


It was remarked earlier that the methodological individualists 
seemed to be interested in one kind of social study to the exclusion 
of any other kind. In terms more common, perhaps, among social 
scientists—at least among anthropologists—than philosophers, it | 
may be said that they are more concerned with the development of 
synchronic social research and tend to ignore the possibilities for 
diachronic social theory. Logically, there is no opposition between 
the two, and it is not uncommon to find the same scholar concerned 
with both. But there are differences between the two approaches, 
and I raise the matter here because the assertion of the principle 
of methodological individualism implicitly rules out the possibility 
of diachronic social theory. It is concerned solely with the actions 

21 Murdock, op. cit., p. xvi; see also p. 131. 

22 See, A. L. Kroeber, The Nature of Culture, Chicago, 1952, Part I; and 


Leslie A. White, The Science of Culture, New York, 1949. 
23 Brodbeck, loc. cit., p. 53. 
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of individuals within a given sociocultural context and is incapable 
of recognizing as a theoretical problem the question of how the 
situation came to be as it is. To be sure, methodological indi- 
vidualists reiterate the so-called distinction between ideographic 
(historical) and nomothetic disciplines, and insist that the answer 
to diachronic questions must be given only by historical recon- 
struction. But it is clear that the logic of explanation requires, 
at least implicitly, the use of general laws,”* and I cannot see that 
historical reconstruction is an exception to the rule. (Indeed, if 
the well-known selective character of historical research is not to 
give way to promiscuous subjectivity, the utilization of socio- 
historical or sociocultural laws as providing criteria of relevance 
is certainly both required and implied.) Professor Popper tries 
to avoid this difficulty to his methodological individualism by in- 
sisting that the laws required for the rational justification of the 
results of historical inquiry are only trivial,?> but he never troubles 
to specify just what are the logical properties of trivial laws that 
make them more acceptable than the more weighty members of the 
species. Nor does he show how the latter may be left out once the 
former have been admitted. I suspect that he may fear that there 
can be no serious socio-historical law that is not at the same time 
historicistic. But in this he is mistaken, as the example of Mur- 
dock’s theory of kinship nomenclature clearly demonstrates. 

I shall use the term ‘‘synchronic social now’’ to refer to that 
period of time within which the given sociocultural system ”* re- 
mains more or less stable. For most purposes, the persistence of the 
system may be assumed, and when an individual plans his day-to- 
day affairs he need not be concerned about social change. Gov- 
ernments, however, which plan for much longer periods, might 
well be so concerned, and it is certainly amazing how often they 
are unable to anticipate the results of their own plans. Which 
need not mean that they ought to give up necessary planning, 

24 Carl G. Hempel, ‘‘The Function of General Laws in History,’’ Journal 
of Philosophy, Vol. 39 (1942), reprinted in H. Feigl and W. Sellars, eds., 
Readings in Philosophical Analysis, New York, 1949, pp. 459-471; Hempel 
and Paul Oppenheim, ‘‘Studies in the Logic of Explanation,’’ Philosophy of 
Science, Vol. 15 (1948), pp. 135-175; Popper, op. cit., pp. 445 ff. and 720 ff. 
(II, pp. 248 ff. and 342 ff.); and R. B. Braithwaite, Scientific Explanation, 
Cambridge, 1953, p. 2. 

25 Popper, op. cit., p. 448 (II, pp. 251 f.). 

26I do no necessarily mean by ‘‘sociocultural system’’ the sum of all the 
institutions available to the people of any group. Indeed, inasmuch as I doubt 
that we shall ever have theories about such a sum, there need be no fear that 
my term opens the way for holism. As indicated in note 13 and the text, 


I am satisfied to mean by the term nothing more than what is defined by the 
variables of a sociocultural theory. 
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but rather that they should recognize the value of diachronic social 
research. (Professor Hayek prefers that they give up planning 
and conveniently opts for a doctrine that makes diachronic theory 
impossible.) For it is obvious that social systems do change, and 
accounting for such change is the task of diachronic social studies. 
Such studies are intended to deal with how the synchronic social 
now develops from the previous synchronic social now *” and the 
conditions for such change in general. And while the logic of 
explanation is the same for both, diachronic explanations do differ 
materially from synchronic ones. 

Consider what is involved when the social behavior of some 
individual person is predicted or explained. What is required is 
knowledge about relevant institutions. I know that A will do 
such and such next week because I know that he will then be in 
a situation that requires that sort of behavior, even as was B 
some months before. In other words, I know what sort of be- 
havior is expected or deemed rational under specified conditions 
during the synchronic social now. Thus, while my prediction 
of A’s action, or my explanation of B’s, does involve future or past 
time, it does clearly presuppose the relative stability or persistence 
of certain institutions. My explanation takes the institutional 
framework for granted without attempting to explain it, and 
focuses upon the individual actor. And this is all that Professor 
Popper does when he talks about the logic of the situation. The 
‘‘rational man’’ is able to act wisely only to the extent that his 
familiarity with the relevant institutions of the synchronic social 
now is adequate to that end. If confronted with sudden basic 
changes in these institutions, his knowledge of former expectations 
and possibilities would avail him little; nor would those who based 
their predictions of his behavior on that same knowledge fare any 
better. 

Actually, on the basis of the knowledge referred to, specific ex- 
planations or predictions of individual social behavior are not yet 
possible. We require, as Professor Popper has himself said, both 
general statements or laws and statements of specific facts. Rela- 
tive to the explanation of individual behavior, all we have so far 
is the latter, and even that only in part. The account of the 
Synehronie now is only a descriptive statement. It tells how 
people in a given community tend to act, how they have come to 
behave in certain circumstances, what is deemed by them to be the 
best behavior when things are such and so. And while we may 

27 It seems convenient to talk about past and future synchronic social 


nows instead of cluttering up our terminology with such phrases as ‘‘syn- 
chronic social then’’ or ‘‘synchronie historical then.’’ 
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state these facts in a general way, giving the appearance of a 
social law of restricted scope, if our interest is in the behavior of 
some specific person this will not serve as a theoretical explanation. 
To be sure, if in society s, all men of ¢ type in circumstance c do 
some specific thing, and if A is such a ¢ in c, we may expect him 
to do the same thing. But it is almost never that we can say some- 
thing significant about all men of any type, and what often hap- 
pens is that social scientists, rather than find out what determines 
the exceptions, protect their generalizations with a strong ceteris 
paribus. But this seems to reduce the generalization to the trivial 
point that if A is the kind of person who behaves—at least in 
matters of the sort under discussion—in the socially accepted man- 
ner, then he will behave in the socially accepted manner. 

Whether or not any individual behaves in the accepted or in 
the rational manner will depend upon his personal psychological 
make-up. To complete our explanation, then, we must add two 
additional factors. First we must have specific data concerning 
the person himself, data of the sort that psychological theory deems 
to be diagnostic of the kind of person he is. And, finally, we need 
some system of psychological theory. It then turns out that the 
sociocultural data only provided us with information concerning 
the ways in which the members of our subject’s group behave, 
that is, they provided factual criteria of usual behavior. But the 
problem to be solved, a prediction or explanation of a specific 
person’s action, is one that is theoretically a psychological prob- 
lem.”6 

While synchronic questions are concerned with behavior ‘within 
a specific sociocultural context, which may often be amenable to 
individualistic analysis, diachronic questions are of another sort. 
They do not take the situation for granted but are rather concerned 
with how the situation came to be as it is. This involves, for any 
specific situation, an historical reconstruction. But it also re- 
quires, at least in principle, a theoretical justification for the re- 
construction. And this can be provided only by a system of socio- 
cultural laws. There is nothing absurd about the possibility of 
discovering such laws, and the fact that the principle of methodo- 
logical individualism is not compatible with the search for them 
is hardly ground for the rejection of a perfectly tenable program. 

28 Richard Brandt, in Part VI of his Hopi Ethics, A Theoretical Analy- 
sis (Chicago, 1954), deals with his subject in the manner of synchronic studies. 
While it often seems that he wishes to provide a sociocultural account of the 
Hopi value system, this system is actually assumed by him, and his main 
effort is to show how individual Hopi develop certain attitudes. Indeed, he 


calls his approach a ‘‘contemporary context theory of ethical norms,’’ and 
his theoretical apparatus is quite explicitly psychological. 
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Such laws would be concerned with the kinds of conditions under 
which determinate change may be expected in sociocultural sys- 
tems, and if the theoretically necessary and sufficient conditions 
for some determinate kind of change were to obtain, we may reason- 
ably expect that the change would take place. Who the people 
are whose institutions are changing is not relevant to the problem. 
The view of the methodological individualist seems to be that 
social change results from conscious effort, though the results are 
often more than people bargained for. A return to our example 
will suffice to cast doubt upon this view. There is evidence enough 
that kinship systems do change, but it is absolutely untrue that 
every so often the people of a society get together to discuss the 
feasibility of bringing change about, especially inasmuch as people 
tend to think that their system reflects the order of things and the 
true morality. And in a sense, of course, this is true, for it re- 
flects the order of things social within their own sociocultural 
system and defines for them the range of the application of incest 
prescriptions 7* as well as the limits of the moral obligations im- 
posed by kinship. 

A brief statement must be made about people. Methodological 
individualists like to caricature the views of their opponents by 
suggesting that the latter believe in peopleless systems of culture. 
This is not even true of ontological collectivism,®° and is surely 
false when ascribed to the methodological view. What we know 
about social systems we have learned from observing the behavior 
and probing the thoughts of particular human beings. Further- 
more, the only way to test the truth or falsity of any diachronic 
theory of sociocultural change would be to observe individual 
behavior. Noticing that certain changes were taking place, .we 
might predict that after a while, say a generation, a certain type 
of kinship system will prevail in a given society. This means that 
under specifiable conditions of human intercourse specific behavior 
may be expected; people will be related to others in determinate 
social ways and will act in ways compatible with those relations. 
It is the task of the social scientist to work out the implications of 
these relationships in full, taking account of the fact that the 
specific content of social action will differ from culture to culture, 
even among cultures having the same type of kinship system.** 

29 Cf. ibid., p. 207, for an example of this. 

80 Hegel, for example, begins his Philosophy of Right with an analysis of 


what he calls ‘‘abstract right,’’? which is concerned with the individual’s 
subjective experience of right and value. 

81 For example, the same kind of social system type, so-called Normal 
Eskimo, is to be found in the Andaman, Copper Eskimo, American, and 
Ruthenian societies, among others (Murdock, op. cit., p. 228). Surely the 
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The social scientists of the next generation may then seek to dis- 
cover how, indeed, the individual persons in the society do behave 
in the specified situations. And thus the prediction will be con- 
firmed or not, depending on how individuals do act. 

What methodological collectivism does not admit is that all 
the general concepts of social science may be exhaustively analyzed 
in terms of the actions, interests, and volitions of specific indi- 
viduals. Such a view of our concepts would leave us with theories 
the entire contents of which were the facts that suggested them in 
the first place, having no further power of prediction or explana- 
tion.*? Nor does it admit the truth of Mr. Watkin’s claim that 
only concepts or types constructed out of observed social activity 
are admissible. No one has discovered a society with an amitalocal 
rule of residence, but, in light of Murdock’s theory, it is surely not 
meaningless to talk about social systems having this feature. 
Finally, methodological collectivism insists that inasmuch as the 
problems of social science differ from those of psychology—the 
former being concerned, at least in part, with questions of socio- 
cultural development, persistence, and change, the latter with in- 
dividual behavior—the claim that all sociocultural concepts are, 
in the end, psychological is untenable. While the experience of 
each person is subjective, neither the content nor the occasion of 
the experience is. The individual subjectively experiences the 
norms of society and its accumulated knowledge and lore, but the 
social scientist deals with these contents in their objective or social 
character. I strongly suspect that no little amount of confusion 
on this point stems from the failure to distinguish between the 
psychological or subjective and the phenomenological or socio- 
cultural ** concepts of mind.** 


LEON J. GOLDSTEIN 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 


interests, aspirations, activities, and conscious goals of people in these widely 
separated groups are sufficiently different to make doubtful the thesis that it 
is these that determine the persistence or change of social structure. 

82 Cf. Braithwaite, op. cit., pp. 67 f.; and Lewis W. Beck, ‘‘ Constructions 
and Inferred Entities,’’ Philosophy of Science, Vol. 17 (1950), pp. 74-86. 

88 This notion is concerned with the content of experience, and is called 
phenomenological in epistemological discourse and sociocultural in social sci- 
ence discourse. I dare say that some idealistic phenomenologists would take 
issue with the idea that the status of such contents is sociocultural, but this 
cannot be discussed here. 

84 Mr. Watkins seems especially given to this confusion. In any event, 
he seems to treat the disposition of certain individuals to weep during the 
death scene in Othello (a psychological disposition) and the disposition of 
police officers or Speakers of the House of Commons to act in the manner 
prescribed for their offices (institutional or role behavior) as being essentially 
of the same sort (loc. cit., pp. 39 f.). 
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REPORT ON THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF ESTHETICS 


HE Third International Congress of Esthetics (III Convegno 

Internazionale di Estetica) was held on September 3-5, 
1956, in the Fondazione Cini on the Island of S. Giorgio Maggiore 
in Venice, Italy. Its main organizer was Professor Thomas Munro 
of Cleveland, Ohio, editor of the ‘‘Journal of Aesthetics & Art 
Criticism,’’ aided by Professor Luigi Pareyson of Turin (Italy), 
Professor Luciano Anceschi of Bologna (Italy), the editor Gillo 
Dorfles (Milan, Italy), Professor Etienne Souriau of the Sorbonne, 
André Veinstein (Paris), and Professor Helmut Hungerland of 
Piedmont, California. 

Some 200 scholars from 19 countries took part, mainly from 
Italy, France, and the United States, in that order; Germany was 
not represented, although the veteran of the first Congress, Pro- 
fessor Emil Utitz, now living in Prague, appeared. There were 
a few participants from Great Britain and also from Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, and even from Japan. The papers read 
showed clearly the national cleavages. The Italians appeared 
dominated by philosophical idealism and were strongly influenced 
by Benedetto Croce and Giovanni Gentile on the one hand and by 
German philosophy on the other, while the American papers 
showed empirical, semantical, and psychological trends. The 
French followed a sort of middle course, with a touch of ex- 
istentialist influence—but also of the German ‘‘Kunstwissen- 
schaft.’’ A review of a few papers may show the main trends. 

Professor Thomas Munro read his paper—as a matter of inter- 
national courtesy—in an Italian translation. He was concerned 
with the problem of ‘‘attention’’ in the types of artistic form. 
Art must and does attract attention in various ways: (1) by 
selectivity, (2) by the detachment of chosen materials from their 
context, (3) by their emphasis and intensification, (4) by variety 
and contrast, (5) by internal organization and unity of form. 
While some forms of art aim at holding intensely the attention of 
the listener or viewer, others do not. Thus, for instance, ‘‘Tafel- 
musik’’ of the 18th century appeals through inattentive, marginal 
perception, being deliberately toned down because it is not 
intended for a concert audience. Easel paintings, statues, plays, 


1The First Congress of Esthetics was held in Berlin in 1913 and was 
organized by Max Dessoir and Emil Utitz, the founders of the ‘‘ Deutsche 
Gesellschaft fiir Aesthetik und allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft.’’ The second 
one was organized by Victor Basch (killed by the Nazis during the invasion 


of France) in 1937 under the leadership of Charles Lalo and Etienne Souriau, 
in Paris, France. 
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films are made to attract and hold attention, other works of art 
are made deliberately to recede into the background. But this 
does not mean ‘‘that the esthetic power of art is weakened in pro- 
portion as forms become simple and unobtrusive.’’ 

Professor Ugo Spirito (University of Rome) rejected absolutism 
in art criticism. He stated that according to modern views art— 
as against crafts—is not instrumental in the way practical things 
are, but is supposed to have the character of universality. Hence 
it was thought that it could be defined philosophically and that 
esthetics could do just that. But it would be dangerous to make 
art correspond to such abstract definitions. A valid definition of 
art is impossible. The critic of art cannot establish any valid 
norms, an ‘‘ought’’ (dover essere) ; he cannot distinguish art from 
non-art. He can only ‘‘understand and make men understand’’ 
art—no more. He cannot establish any laws of artistic creation. 
And just as there is no method of art creation, there is none of art 
criticism. All approaches—philological, philosophical, esthetical, 
sociological, psychological—are good insofar as they facilitate un- 
derstanding. The historical method of idealistic philosophy that 
identified history with reality is also not sufficient. In addition, 
the understanding of art can never be exhaustive because this 
would presuppose a total understanding of reality, and also be- 
cause the work of art lives and changes its significance and mean- 
ing. 

Professor René Huyghe, of the Collége de France, spoke about 
the evolution of forms in art. He saw three kinds of forms. The 
prehistoric hunter already had a grasp of form, as his drawings 
show; but he lacked the concept of space. His original concept 
was the lozenge; his figures, however, are floating in a vacuum. 
The conception of space -filled with figures arose in the ancient 
agrarian civilizations of Egypt, Assyria, etc., as a result of their 
rural organization (cadaster, method of regular division of the 
land). This art is determined by static horizontal and vertical 
lines; it became the basis of Mediterranean classical art. But 
beside the static forms of this art there were being evolved, in the 
civilizations of the seafaring and nomad peoples such as the 
Cretans, Scandinavians, Arabs, etc., dynamic forms. Here the line 
is not conceived as a fragment of space but as a dynamic itinerary 
where rhythm and repetition suggest an active force in motion 
without limit. These two concepts of form were then often fused 
or combined; their opposition is apparent, for instance, in the 
Romanesque and Gothic styles respectively. But the static forms 
of agrarian civilizations remained basic until the 19th century 
wherever the classic conceptions were derived from Graeco-Latin 
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culture. They were prevalent down to Cézanne, cubism, and 
even Mondrian. But these forms were displaced as a result of the 
industrial revolution and technology by the new aérodynamic 
forms characterized not by a fixed stability but by the resistance 
of a center of antagonistic forces. The geometrical forms of 
Euclidean geometry are replaced by forms born of conic sections. 
Dynamic tension replaces static weight. This is to be seen in the 
works of the architect Eiffel, in the famous hangars of Orly by 
Freyssinet, in the recent constructions of Le Corbusier, for instance 
in his chapel of Ronchamp, whose walls seem to belong rather to a 
ship in motion. The change is well illustrated by the Knoll 
furniture imported from America. Even the chairs cease to be 
a combination of horizontal and vertical lines. The Americans 
were the protagonists in this new regime of form in sculpture, 
while in painting the initiative belongs to the Germans and Slavs— 
for example, Kandinsky. The aérodynamic forms are character- 
ized by their lightness. 

Professor Luigi Pareyson of Turin stated that the difficulty 
of ‘‘interpretation’’ of the work of art is primarily due to the fact 
that in the work of art the physical and spiritual coincide. The 
work of art is wholly physical, and yet it must be interpreted as 
meaning something entirely spiritual. In addition it is accessible 
and yet inexhaustible in meaning. Hence two theories of interpre- 
tation: that of Croce, stressing interpretation as objective, imper- 
sonal recreation (impersonalita di reévocazione), and that of Gen- 
tile, in which interpretation is considered as a ‘‘reading,’’ a sort 
of translation. For. Croce interpretation must be objective; for 
Gentile all interpretations are good provided they are original. 
But there exists no unique authentic interpretation, and original- 
ity is not a program, although it may be a result. Interpretation 
must be congenial, and both faithfulness and originality may be 
derived from congeniality. The latter stresses the fact that a 
nexus exists between forms and personality. 

Herbert Read complained bitterly about the neglect of esthetics 
in his native England ? and attacked the problem of ‘‘esthetic con- 
sciousness.’? The work of art, ideally speaking, is a pure expres- 
sion of feelings impressed on sonorous or plastic material. Such 
immediate impress in a pure plastic material—an ‘‘ectoplasm’’ as 
it were—would be the direct representation of the artist’s feelings, 
a perfect work of art. But such purity is rare because these feel- 
ings are often mingled with concepts, abstractions, etc., in the 
mind of the artist. Hence the imperfections of the work of art. 


2This is paralleled by a similar relative neglect in German philosophy 
at present. 
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As a rule the artist seizes and fixes a ‘‘still’’ from the ever-chang- 
ing kaleidoscope which is the pattern of sentience. But if memory, 
i.e. memory of other forms—used perhaps by other artists— 
intervenes, the expression of feeling is not pure because the artistic 
consciousness is corrupted in the process. 

Professor Etienne Souriau tried to delimit the field of esthetics. 
Obviously its objects are in the first place the great works of art, 
described by a subsequent speaker, Antonio Banfi, as ‘‘arte aulica’’ 
as against ‘‘arte popolare’’; but the minor arts, the applied arts, 
the ‘‘marginal’’ art objects are all the more important as they are 
a proof of the vitality of artistic forms. Indeed a wood carving 
of a peasant may be artistically superior to the work of an academic 
painter. This ‘‘applied art’’ could be better called ‘‘implied 
art.’’ In addition there is the field of ‘‘immaterial art,’’ as when 
esthetic sensibility visualizes a machine or even a mathematical 
invention, as was stressed by Henri Poincaré, and recently by 
Professor Bouligand. As man rationalizes his operative actions, 
as the machine becomes efficient and infallible, man who directs 
it becomes a pure artist. Then there is the realm of natural forms 
not made by man—the subject of a morphological esthetics that 
goes back to Leonardo da Vinci and is represented by Novalis. 
The work of Focillon on the life of forms is important, as are the 
studies of Lucien Rudrauf and those of Luigi Pareyson on Forma- 
tivity. 

Professor Antonio Banfi (Milan) spoke about the influence of 
social life and structure on art and artists from a Marxist point of 
view. Social structure is reflected in art and art forms, social 
conditions influence artistic sensibility and the whole range of 
value. Those who reduce these values in the work of art to mere 
esthetic value do so as a result of a doctrine, of an idealistic turn 
of culture. But the work of art implies, in addition, many other 
values—ethical and social ones, values of tradition and feeling. 
Such social values are at the basis of all the others, as can read- 
ily be seen in architecture, city planning, in the minor arts, in 
ornamentation. There is therefore a contrast between the his- 
toricist and the idealistic concept of art. The social crisis of 
bourgeois society under monopoly capitalism led to the estrange- 
ment of art and the artist from social life and is reflected in the 
Vart pour l’art theory, the acceptance of mere formal values to the 
point of abstraction and distortion as in surrealism. Such re- 
nunciation of social significance is also an act of rebellion. As 
a revulsion against all this, social realism reappears as artistic 
interpretation of true life and its forces. Such art forms as in- 
dustrial design are not to be minimized. The machine synthesizes 
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three formerly isolated aspects of functionalism: (1) use (deter- 
mining for instance the form of a vase); (2) act (visible in the 
form of a handle); (3) instrumentality (the tool of the crafts- 
, man). 

Professor Helmut Hungerland doubted that there exists any 
uniform, ‘‘esthetic response’’ in the course of times, although 
there might be such unity within the circle of art lovers and 
knowers of a given period. Such response is the realization of the 
esthetic attitude which is adopted selectively toward certain ob- 
jects. Attitudes are not biologically given but formed and limited 
to a culturally selected range of objects. As for the criteria of 
the esthetic response, pleasure is not such a criterion because it 
says little about the esthetic merit of an object. Such quality is 
due to the fact that the work of art effects a stimulation of the 
organism while the esthetic response is the attempt to resolve such 
tensions as result from the ‘‘distortion’’ in the work of art, namely 
its deviation from the figures of veridical perception. The pres- 
entations of the artists are such distortions and ‘‘the successive 
styles in the visual arts appear as a succession of distortions.”’ 

Professor Jean Wahl (University of Paris) dealt in an ex- 
istentialist vein with the basic identity of poetry and philosophy 
as he saw it. This identity may be seen in Parmenides and the 
pre-Socratic philosophers, but also in such poets as Baudelaire, 
Rimbaud, Rilke, T. S. Eliot. Here poetry and philosophy are 
united. On the other hand, Whitehead and Heidegger refer con- 
tinuously to poets, Whitehead especially to Shelley and Words- 
worth. Holderlin had a profound influence on Hegel and Nietzsche. 
Professor Wahl quoted from Hegel whole passages which, ac- 
cording to his view, could have been written by Hoélderlin, while 
some passages of Holderlin, he thought, remind one of Hegel. 
Dante embodied in his poem the philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Rimbaud is especially a philosophical poet and his sayings recall . 
Heidegger. 

J. P. Hodin (London) contrasted modern science with art and 
philosophy. Philosophy should not be a handmaiden of science, 
and esthetics as a branch of philosophy cannot proclaim itself a 
science in the modern sense without excluding from art the sym- 
bolical, ineffable quality which it shares with life itself. Art is 
spiritual and the esthetician cannot proceed from a naturalistic- 
relativistic and behavioristic point of view and consider arts as 
evolutionary types in the process of cultural change. ‘‘Mytho- 
logical thinking is not a thing of the past; it is ours at any time,”’ 
said Karl Jaspers. According to Rodin ‘‘art is spiritualization 
. .. the highest delight of the intellect ... ,’’ and Picasso de- 
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nies that a definition of the essence of art is possible. A scientific 
definition of the arts would be, according to Hodin, ‘‘quantitative 
and statistical rather than an essential one.’? With such attempts 
at definition we enter a ‘‘world of schemes and shadows’’ and get 
thereby a ‘‘dehydrated and dehumanized’’ art. 

Professor Stephen C. Pepper, of the University of California, 
distinguished three kinds of objectivity in the work of art: the 
control object, the object of perception, and the object of criticism. 
The first of these is the material of the work; the second is the 
fleeting perception, the experience of the spectator stimulated by 
the control object; while the third is the perceptual funding of 
all the relevant details aroused in an esthetically discriminating 
person. It is the fusion of memory materials into a present per- 
ceptual content. Thus the object of criticism is ‘‘a funded syn- 
thesis of the relevant details contributed by the perceptions on the 
stimulus of the control object.’’ As for ‘‘relevancy,’’ its de- 
termination is one of the principle tasks of esthetic criticism. 


Max RI&EsER 
New. York City 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
A NOTE ON RUSSELL AND NAIVE REALISM 


N a recent issue of this JournaL Mr. McLendon has criticized 

Russell’s refutation of naive realism. The gist of the criticism 
is that one of Russell’s premises (to be called P1), namely, ‘‘Naive 
realism leads to physics,’’ would be telling only if it meant P2, 
viz., ‘‘Doctrinally, naive realism implies physics,’’ but not P3, 
viz., ‘‘Historically, naive realism is the ancestor of physics,’’ 
which is, according to Mr. McLendon, the only meaning allowed 
for by Russell’s own text. 

I do not deny that the interpretaiton of P1 in the sense of 
P3 conforms to the letter of Russell’s text but I question whether 
Mr. McLendon has done justice to the spirit of the refutation 
concerned. For, since he recognizes that the refutation would be 
logically valid only if P1 meant P2 and since he can hardly expect 
a logician of Russell’s eminence to commit an elementary logical 
blunder, Mr. McLendon must recognize that Russell intends P1 
to be understood in the sense of P2. The question is whether the 


1 ‘Has Russell Proved Naive Realism Self-Contradictory?,’’ this JOURNAL, 
Vol. LIII, April 26, 1956, pp. 289-302. 
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intended interpretation is justified even though no evidence in its 
favor has been mentioned in Russell’s text. I suggest that the 
answer to this question is ‘‘Yes’’: Russell does not mention the 
relevant evidence because it is such a commonplace in the phi- 
losophy of physics that it goes without saying. 

I, of course, cannot leave the evidence latent. There are two 
obvious things to be considered. First, not only historically but 
doctrinally the physicist must embrace naive realism before he can 
reach the abstruse and remote conceptions of physics. Not only 
the historical pioneers but the present-day physicist must obtain 
the data upon which theory is to be built by means of implements, 
such as scales, thermometers, test tubes, voltmeters, and the like, 
which are taken to be material objects in the sense of naive realism. 
Second, if he is not to be entangled among discrepancies within 
the framework of naive realism, the scientist must proceed beyond 
that framework. One example may suffice. The scientist estab-. 
lishes the finite velocity of light within the framework of common- 
sense or naive realism. But his finding leads him to a rejection 
of the naive realist notion that, under normal conditions of vision, 
we see things where they really are: the astronomer tells us that 
there is nothing at the place where he observes the explosion of a 
star. Jointly the two considerations justify the conclusion that 
naive realism has historically led té physics for a good reason. 
This is to say that naive realism implies physics doctrinally as well 
as historically. ; 

It follows, contrary to Mr. McLendon, that Russell is entitled 
to interpret the premise in question in the sense of P2 and, there- 
fore, that, granted the other premises, his refutation of naive 
realism is valid. 


A. P. UsHENKO 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
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Operationism. A.CoRNELIUS BENJAMIN. Springfield, Ill.: Charles 
C. Thomas [1955]. vii, 154 pp. (Publication Number 256, 
American Lecture Series. A Monograph in the Bannerstone 
Division of American Lectures in Philosophy, edited by Marvin 
Farber.) $4.00. 


As the term ‘‘operation’’ ranges from an extremely restrictive 
to an extremely permissive meaning, the maxim, ‘‘The concept is 
synonymous with the corresponding set of operations,’’ sweeps out 
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a virtual continuum of logically possible operationisms. Professor 
Benjamin’s monograph is an account of this spectrum from the 
standpoint of a more general theory of knowledge. 

In this context, operations, however stipulated, are activities 
directed toward knowledge. As means to this end, they are pre- 
determined by the kind of knowledge sought. What operations we 
admit, therefore, ‘‘will depend, in general, on our view of the goal 
of knowledge, and, in particular, on the demands of the specific 
problem at hand’’ (p. 143). From this point of view, Professor 
Benjamin sees this totality of logically possible operationisms as 
spread out between the poles of an empiricistic and a pragmatic 
view of the goal of knowledge. The former ‘‘must insist on pre- 
cision in concepts and certainty in judgments, but . . . the latter 

. . must demand that the real measure of the adequacy of any 
concept be its general contribution to the advancement of science’’ 
(p. 103). It is, then, the empiricistic view of the goal of knowl- 
edge which gives rise to a ‘‘narrow’’ and restrictive stipulation of 
what are allowable operations as it is the pragmatic view which 
generates a ‘‘broad’’ and permissive classification of what are al- 
lowable operations. : 

Such a spread of operationisms makes any critique of the opera- 
tionist analysis impossible. However, there are criticisms which 
‘‘apply to any except the most generally conceived operationism’’ 
(p. 66), and Professor Benjamin has brought together some of 
the most common of these: ‘‘the tendency on the part of opera- 
tionism . . . to place undue emphasis on the particularity of every 
operation’’ (p. 67), the tendency ‘‘to disregard, or at least inade- 
quately emphasize, the fact that an operation must always be per- 
formed on something’’ (p. 79), ‘‘the failure of the advocates of 
this position to provide us with an adequate classification, or even 
with an adequate list, of the main kinds of operations’’ (p. 91), 
and, finally, ‘‘the failure of most operationists clearly to distin- 
guish operations which are symbolic from those which are not. 
Strictly speaking only symbolic operations are cognitively signifi- 
cant. By ‘symbolic operations’ are meant any operations which 
‘produce’ symbols or which give meaning to symbols’’ (p. 96). 

These criticisms are the point of departure for what Professor 
Benjamin considers a classification of operations more appropriate 
and less problematic than that implicitly or explicitly provided by 
the operationists themselves. Since only symbolic operations are 
cognitively significant and since it is only with respect to knowledge 
that operations concern us at all, it is the classification of cognitive 
operations that is at issue—a classification of those operations which 
‘*produce’’ or give meaning to symbols and a delineation of their 
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roles in the generation of knowledge. Professor Benjamin classi- 
fies operations as of six fundamental sorts: Discriminating, Asso- 
ciating, Generalizing, Ordering, Measuring, and Analogizing. Of 
these, ‘‘every operation except pure discrimination introduces 
vagueness and conjecture, and every symbol except the pure proper 
name introduces something hypothetical. As a consequence, if the 
operationist insists on perfect clarity his language is reduced to a 
series of such words as ‘this’ and ‘that’, and his activity to a 
series of gestures of pointing’’ (p. 141). To avoid the crippling 
limitations of an operationism committed to this ‘‘empiricistic’’ ex- 
treme of the spectrum, we move our operationism progressively 
closer to the ‘‘ pragmatic’’ end, by making ‘‘coneessions, reluctantly 
perhaps, adding first only associational operations. But while we 
suffer only a slight loss in clarity as a result of this addition, we 
achieve only a small gain in predictability. If we progressively 
add generalization, ordering, measuring and analogizing we lose in 
clarity and certainty but gain in predictability. . . . Whether we 
accept all or only some of the operations will depend, in general, 
on our view of the goal of knowledge, and, in particular, on the 
demands of the specific problem at hand”’ (p. 148). 

It is regrettable that the execution of Professor Benjamin’s 
altogether worthwhile enterprise of dealing with operationism at 
the level of a general theory of knowledge is marred by much that 
is exceptionable, both in matters of detail and in the fundamental 
thesis of the study. Some instances are: (1) Surely mathematics 
is not physics. This vital distinction is blurred, if not obliterated, 
by saying of mathematics: ‘‘it allows its equations to extend be- 
yond the areas where they have strict application. For example, 
so far as the equations of motion are concerned there is no principle 
which prevents them from being extended to the motions of stars 
in our galaxy on the one hand, or to the motions of an electron 
about the nucleus on the other, even though the physical meanings 
of the quantities are quite different in the two cases. . . . Hence, 
mathematics . . . contains reference only to a very small part of 
the actual physical situation’’ (p. 40). To the extent that the 
equations are (pure) mathematics, they do not have any physical 
meanings, nor do they ‘‘refer’’ to any part of the actual physical 
situation. There is, therefore, no question of ‘‘extending’’ them 
from one physical situation to another. Conversely, insofar as we 
are dealing with (physical) equations of motion, we are not con- 
cerned with (pure) mathematics. (2) Professor Benjamin rightly 
points out that insistence on the particularity of every operation 
leads to ‘‘not only . . . a difference between the tapeline length of 
a field and the triangulation length (even if the measured values 
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are the same), but . . . a difference in meaning between all indi- 
vidual tapeline lengths of the field (again, even though the meas- 
ured values are the same)’’ (p. 67). But why does this difficulty 
force us to the conclusion that ‘‘ ‘Length’ must mean something 
‘over and above’ that which is detectable by tapeline and triangula- 
tion’’ (p. 73)? What prevents us from insisting that only ‘‘tape- 
line length,’’ ‘‘triangulation length’? have meaning? We might 
then have the interesting physical law that the measured values of 
‘‘tapeline length’’ and ‘‘triangulation length’’ are equal. (3) 
Granted that operations are means to knowledge and that means 
cannot be determined apart from ends, is it particularly illuminat- 
ing or even justifiable to conclude that ‘‘without a clearcut con- 
ception of what knowledge in its ideal form is, neither the con- 
flict between the operationists and the non-operationists nor the 
disagreements within the operational point of view as to which 
operations are allowable and which are not can be resolved’”’ (p. 
107)? The simple way in which Professor Benjamin pins the anal- 
ysis of operationism to ideal forms of knowledge is matched by the 
casualness with which he dismisses the entire instrumentalist view 
of knowledge: ‘‘To say that knowledge is anything that enables us 
to solve problems and thus to restore the interrupted flow of be- 
havior is a gross oversimplification ; in fact it is essentially a tautol- 
ogy’’ (p. 116). (4) It is unfortunate that the material of the 
monograph is so organized that ‘‘only a very brief characterization 
of each operation can be given’’ (p. 124). One hopes that Pro- 
fessor Benjamin will be persuaded to expand and explicate his dis- 
cussion of the proposed classificaton of cognitive operations. On 
one point, moreover, in the discussion of Analogizing there is a 
serious confusion. ‘‘The concept of the wave motion of light .. . 
is derived (or could have been derived) from the wave motion of 
sound by inferential, analogical (and disanalogical) operations, 
and is commonly taken as an hypothesis having a certain degree 
of confirmation’’ (p. 139). Does Professor Benjamin really mean 
to identify a concept with an hypothesis? Does he really mean 
that a concept can be taken as an hypothesis? What would it mean 
to speak of a concept having a degree of confirmation ? 

_ But these, excepting the last (his confusion of concept with 
hypothesis), are details; and some, at least, are minor ones. This 
confusion is symptomatic of the basic difficulty with Professor 
Benjamin’s thesis: his view of the differences within the camp of 
operationism as a conflict between the ‘‘ ‘narrow,’ or ‘empirical,’ 
conception and the ‘broader,’ or ‘pragmatic,’ one. The conflict 
may be stated in an equivalent form by saying that concepts are 
designed to play alternate roles in knowledge. They must refer to 
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that which is already known, hence they must be as precise as pos- 
sible; but they must enable us to predict a future which we do not 
yet know, hence they must contain an element of vagueness and 
uncertainty’’ (p. 106). ‘‘... the operational method was de- 
signed to meet the demands for certainty and clarity; .... And 
if these were the only values in knowledge, operationism would 
have won a clear-cut victory. But we want our knowledge also to 
increase in extent, and this requires us to employ, as instruments 
of prediction, ideas which are vague and propositions which are 
uncertain’’ (p. 113). 

Putting aside this somewhat strained usage of the terms ‘‘em- 
pirical’’ and ‘‘pragmatic,’’ what ground is there for Professor 
Benjamin’s central view that ‘the predictive function of proposi- 
tions entails the vagueness of their terms? Surely the actual de- 
velopment of science offers no such grounds; as a matter of his- 
torical fact, advances in predictive power have been achieved not 
by a progressive increase in vagueness of the concepts employed 
by the sciences but by a progressive increase in their precision. 
And this is as it should be. The predictive power of a proposition 
is its implicative power and this is not increased by rendering its 
terms (concepts) more vague. All that an increase in vagueness 
achieves is an increase in the degree of undecidability of any given 
prediction. The predictive power of ‘‘ All men are mortal’’ is not 
made greater by the vagueness of ‘‘men’’; the vaguer the term 
‘‘men,’’ the greater the degree of undecidability as to whether the 
proposition does or does not imply (predict) the mortality of 
Socrates. To be sure, the more general the concept ‘‘men,’’ the 
greater the predictive range of ‘‘all men are mortal,’’ but surely 
generality and vagueness are altogether different; the quest for 
increased predictive power or range does, indeed, involve the quest 
for concepts of increased generality, but this is assuredly not a 
search for concepts of increased vagueness. There is no conflict 
between an increased precision of concepts and the increased pre- 
dictive power of hypotheses. Professor Benjamin seems to have 

_ been lured into this confusion by imagining prediction as taking 
"place through a kind of pseudopodal action of the terms of the pre- 
dicting proposition rather than by virtue of its logical consequences. 
Nor is there any conflict between precision of terms (concepts) and 
the uncertainty of hypotheses or propositions. Here, again, Pro- 
fessor Benjamin seems to think that since predictive propositions 
are uncertain, there must be a corresponding uncertainty in the 
concepts of the proposition. But what can the uncertainty of a 
concept mean other than its vagueness? (It must be confessed that 
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Professor Benjamin does not help matters much by sometimes for- 
mulating the alleged conflict in terms of the uncertainty of propo- 
sitions and sometimes in terms of the uncertainty of the concept.) 
Now, one might very well argue that the vagueness of a proposition 
is derivative from the vagueness of its terms. But this is not at 
all the same thing as arguing for the totally unfounded thesis that 
the uncertainty of a proposition (in the relevent sense of having an 
infinity of consequences, or of being non-deducible from its evi- 
dence) is derivative from or entails the vagueness of its terms 
(concepts). 

And this seems to leave very little of the underlying thesis of 
the study ; there simply is no conflict between the precision of con- 
cepts and the predictive power of propositions, nor between the 
precision of concepts and the uncertainty of hypothesis. 

JOSEPH EPSTEIN 
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Studies in Ancient Greek Society. Volume II: The First Philoso- 
phers. GrorcE THomson. New York: International Publish- 
ers, Inc., 1955. 367 pp. $5.50. 





This is an exasperating book, made more so by its author’s solid 
and lively learning. He is like an orthodox theologian who not 
only deliberately bounds his independent speculations by the cer- 
tainties of an unquestioned authority but makes them serve those 
certainties. Thomson’s authority is Marx. Usually investigation 
is palpably directed towards confirming some Marxist principle, 
sometimes the connection is made by a dizzying syllogism in a con- 
cluding paragraph. Thomson is a perceptive literary critic, as his 
previous work on Aeschylus shows, and no more suggestive para- 
graphs on the Oedipus can be found than those on pages 282-287 ; 
but the conclusion drawn is that ‘‘Oedipus is the new man, the in- 
dividual owner of commodity-producing society.’’ His picture of 
the development of the Athenian constitution (pp. 208-227) is ex- 
tremely enlightening, but throughout we must bear in mind that it 
derives from and is calculated to support a definition of the state 
as ‘‘an organisation for the forcible repression of one class by 
another.”’ 

The material that a reader would expect in a work entitled The 
First Philosophers occupies only the last third of the present vol- 
ume. Part One, ‘‘The Tribal World,’’ is mainly anthropological, 
with chapters on Speech and Thought and on Tribal Cosmology. 
Part Two, ‘‘The Oriental Despotism,’’ has chapters on China and 
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on the Near East from a similar viewpoint. Part Three, ‘‘From 
Babylon to Miletos,’’ deals with calendar, rhetoric (derived from 
liturgical language), theogonies and cosmogonies, and the Milesian 
school, with sharp criticism of John Burnet. Part Four, ‘‘The New 
Republics,’’ maintains that virtually all Athenian institutions, from 
the substitution of state jurisdiction over homicide for the law of 
vendetta to the dualistic distinction of body and soul, are solidly 
based on solely economic considerations. Plato’s allegory of the 
Cave is suggested by the exploitation of mine labor. ‘‘What the 
Greeks did,’? Thomson says in summary (p. 303), ‘‘was to reorgan- 
ize, on the basis of monetary economy, the political and ideological 
superstructure [of the technical basis of society created in Meso- 
potamia and Egypt].’’ All of this is by way of preparation for 
the study of Pure Reason in Part Five. 

To say that ‘‘the money form of value is a factor of cardinal im- 
portance for the whole history of philosophy’’ (p. 301) is doubt- 
less to overstate the case, but there can be no doubt that the social 
and economic background can clarify the substance and direction 
of early Greek thought. But Thomson’s formula is too simple and 
inflexible to carry conviction if one will not accept as authoritative 
the generous citations from Marxian scriptures to which it serves 
as commentary. Here are samples: ‘‘The ‘concord’ of the Py- 
thagoreans reflects the outlook of the new middle class, interme- 
diate between the landed aristocracy and the peasantry’’ (p. 265). 
‘* (Heraclitus’] concept of a self-regulating cycle of perpetual trans- 
formations of matter is an ideological reflex of an economy based on 
commodity production”’ (p. 283). ‘‘Atomism in physics is an ideo- 
logical reflection of individualism in society’’ (p. 318). ‘‘The 
power of abstraction embodied in the Platonic theory of Ideas and 
in Aristotelian logic was an intellectual product of social relations 
created by the abstract process of commodity exchange’’ (p. 321). 

As in Marx himself, indignation at social injustice evokes 
sympathy, but the effect is spoiled when the case is overstated, 
as in this description of post-Aristotelian philosophy, ‘‘even Epi- 
eurus’ ’’: ‘They turned their attention increasingly to ethics, by 
which they understood the knowledge required by a man of leisure, 
whose material needs were provided by his slaves, to lead a tran- 
quil life devoted to intellectual pursuits, indifferent to the suffer- 
ings of all but his personal friends’’ (p. 331). 

Moses Hapas 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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